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KENJIRO, THE JAPANESE BOY 


KENJIRO’S COUNTRY 


In the far country of Japan, on the very opposite 
side of the world, lives Kenjiro Nomura, a little 
Japanese boy. 

In order to travel to his home, you would need to 
go to San Francisco or Seattle, on the western coast 
of our country. There you would take a great 
steamer and travel almost two weeks across the 
Pacific Ocean, until you reached Yokohama, a large 
city on the coast of Japan. 

Japan is made up of a group of islands. Its name, 
Japan, or in Japanese, Nippon, means Land of the 
Rising Sun. The Japanese flag is made with a rep- 
resentation of the rising sun in the center. 

Seventy-five years ago people in general knew 
very little about this country. For two hundred 
years the Japanese had shut themselves away from 
other nations; foreigners were not allowed to visit 
them, and Japanese subjects were forbidden to leave 
under penalty of death. 
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However, in 1853, President Fillmore, who was 
President of the United States at that time, sent 
Commodore Matthew Perry with a squadron of ships 
to Japan, to induce the Japanese people to enter into 
trade relations with Western nations. At last Com- 
modore Perry succeeded in getting Japan to sign a 
treaty of friendship. By this treaty she agreed to 
open certain ports to American vessels. Since then 
the country has been opened to all nations. Rail- 
roads, bridges and good roads have been built and 
hundreds of changes have taken place. 

Japan is a beautiful country abounding in moun- 
tains and streams. The valleys and plains are rich, 
but there is not much space where crops can be 
raised. Many of the mountains are volcanoes, the 
highest being Fujiyama. This mountain is much 
loved by the Japanese, and they hold it sacred. 

Along the hillsides are the tea-farms. There are 
no trees near them, as the tea-plants need the warm 
sunshine. No leaves are gathered from the plants 
until they are five years old. When they are gath- 
ered they must be dried right away. This work is 
done by the women. 

Everywhere are mulberry trees. They are raised 
to feed the silkworms with their leaves. The co- 
coons of these worms furnish the beautiful silk that 
is made in Japan. Though there are many factories, 
some of the weaving is done in the homes. A man 
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will weave the silk while his wife and children wind 
the thread from the cocoons ready for him to use. 

Do you not wonder where the Japanese people get 
all the rice they eat? If you could travel out into the 
country you would see the great rice fields in the 
lowlands near the rivers. Water is turned over 
these fields to flood them. Then the earth is plowed, 
and rice plants set out in the mud. 


KENJIRO’S HOME 


After landing in Yokohama, Japan’s chief seaport, 
you must travel by rail eighteen miles to the city of 
Tokio. Tokio is the capital of Japan, and is a large 
city. Here lives our little friend Kenjiro. 

Kenjiro’s house does not look much like the one 
in which you live. It is built of bamboo and mud 
mixed with straw, has no cellar, and is only one story 
high. The roof of Kenjiro’s house is tiled; some 
houses have thatched roofs. 

There are good reasons for building such light 
houses. Japan is a country of earthquakes, and 
often the houses are shaken down by them. When 
the houses are built of this light material, the people 
are not harmed by the walls falling in on them. An- 
other reason for so building is that there are many 
fires in Japan. The people use cheap lamps and oil, 
and fires are frequent. It does not cost much or 
take long to replace a bamboo house. 
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The walls serve as screens during the day. At 
night light wooden shutters are put up. Usually the 
whole front of the house stands open during the day. 
If the sun shines in, a curtain is hung up. All about 
the house is a beautiful garden. In it are many 
flowers, trees, little ponds with goldfish in them, and 
tiny bridges across the water. ; 

Inside the house everything would look very odd 
to an American child. The whole interior consists 
of one large room, but it may be divided into a num- 
ber of rooms by the use of screens. Along the floor 
are grooves in which the screens slide. At night the 
house is divided into as many rooms as are needed. 
In going from one room to another one simply slides 
back a screen, so no doors are necessary. 

The furnishing of the house is very different, too, 
from anything you have been used to. When you 
enter you see no chairs or tables. The floor is about 
three feet from the ground and is covered with soft 
white mats, woven of fine straw. On these the 
family sit (or rather squat on their heels), eat, and 
sleep. There is no chimney. The cooking is done 
over a charcoal stove. When dinner is ready, low 
tables are brought in; and when the meal is over 
they are taken out. 

On the wall is a beautiful picture of cherry blos- 
soms painted on white silk. The screens are painted, 
too. Kenjiro’s mother has many beautiful orna- 
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ments, but they are not scattered about the house. 
She has a storehouse called a “go-down.” In this 
are stored all her treasures and furniture. 

A carefully arranged bouquet is always placed 
somewhere in the house. The arrangement of these 
flowers is an art. Kenjiro’s sister, Mutsu, was given 
lessons in flower arrangement. It is considered a 
greater accomplishment than music or painting. 


Kenjiro’s Bed 


She never puts a great mass of flowers in a vase— 
only a few sprays. 

At night the mother brings out a soft quilt for 
each one, and a strange wooden pillow. This pillow 
is a small paper-covered cushion strapped on a nar- 
row stool and placed under the neck. You would not 
find it very comfortable, I am afraid, but Kenjiro 
rests very well on it, for he has never had any other 
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kind. In some Japanese homes, however, the people 
use the same kind of pillow that we do. In the morn- 
ing the quilts and pillows are laid away in chests. 

Would you not enjoy such a house? There is 
plenty of room in which to move about, and no fur- 
niture or ornaments are in the way. 

The coolies, or poor people, live in such small 
houses that if they wish to move to a different street, 
they can carry them to the new place; and they have 
so little furniture that they can easily move it, too, 
in a short time. 


, HOW KENJIRO DRESSES 


Let us take a look at Kenjiro and see in what way 
he is different from an American boy. He has a 
dark skin, and red cheeks. His eyes are black, with 
corners slanting upward. His head is shaved, with 
the exception of tufts of straight black hair left 
back of the ears and on the crown of his head. 

When Kenjiro was seven days old his head was 
shaved in this way, as was also his sister’s. She now 
wears her hair in wonderful rolls and puffs at the 
top and back of her head, with a fringe at each side 
reaching just below the ears. These Japanese chil- 
dren surely look very different from American boys 
and girls. 

Their clothes are not much like ours, either. Both 
Kenjiro and his sister, Mutsu, wear kimonos made 
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alike, for in Japan everyone wears a kimono, from 
baby up to Father and Mother. Mutsu wears an- 
other kimono under the outer one. Kenjiro, too, 
wore one underneath until he was five years old. 
He was then given the hakama, a kind of trousers 
made of silk. He was just as proud of his first 
trousers as is any little American boy. He still 
wears the outer kimono, on the back of which is em- 
broidered his father’s crest. 

Each child wears a sash, called an obi. Mutsu’s 
is much gayer than Kenjiro’s, for her obi is the pride 
of her heart. It is tied in a great bow at the back. 
A Japanese girl has as pretty an obi as she can 
afford. Next to her obi, Mutsu is most proud of her 
hair ornaments. They are hairpins, with coral or 
tortoise-shell heads, and finely carved combs. Ken- 
jiro’s obi is much plainer than his sister’s, and he, of 
course, has no use for hairpins and combs in his few 
tufts of hair. 

Their stockings are white, with a separate place 
for the big toe, like the thumb of a mitten. This is 
on account of the shape of the shoes. These are mere 
sandals, with a strap over the big toe to hold them 
on. They are sometimes made of straw, and some- 
times of wood. The wooden ones are raised about 
three inches above the ground. Kenjiro never wears 
shoes in the house; he takes them off at the door, 
and walks in his stocking feet so as not to soil the 
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mats on the floor. It is the custom for all Japanese 
people to do this. 

The great square sleeves of his kimono make fine 
pockets for Kenjiro. In them he can carry more 
than you do in all your pockets. Sometimes he 
wears a pocket of red crepe hanging from his sash. 
This is called a prayer-bag, for inside is a piece of 
paper on which a priest has written a prayer. 
Babies usually wear these bags to keep off evil. 

The children, as well as the parents, go bareheaded. 
When they go out in the sun they carry paper para- 
sols. Working people have queer broad hats made 
of grass which they wear when it rains. With these 
hats they wear raincoats, also made of grass. 


\.) SOME OF KENJIRO’S CUSTOMS 


Kenjiro’s mother keeps several servants, but they 
do not have to work very hard. They clean house 
every morning, but as there is so little furniture, 
that does not take them long. The cooking, too, is 
very simple. When dinner time comes, the maid 
brings in a tiny table. All sit on the floor about it, 
and are served with rice, fish and tea. A sauce made 
from a certain kind of beans is often eaten with the 
food. Sometimes pickles and fruit are served. The 
children love the sweet rice-cake which they often 
have. 

More important to the Japanese than what they 
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eat, is how it is served. The bowls must be set in the 
right order according to the age or rank of the peo- 
ple being served. It would be dreadful indeed to 
seve the wrong person first! 

At breakfast and supper cold rice is the chief dish, 
with hot tea poured over it. Tea is served many 


Japanese Girls Eating Rice 


times a day, and is always given to callers. Even 
babies drink tea. 

When a Japanese invites a friend to dinner, he 
often has it served at a tea house. The guest who 
is not used to Japanese customs will have a hard 
time. He must kneel or sit on the floor for several 
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hours, as the table is only a foot high. He must eat 
his food with chopsticks. Rice, with soup of sea- 
weed, beans, vegetables, hard-boiled eggs cut up into 
pieces, with a little fish served with soy and the like, 
make the meal. Pickled radish, a favorite relish, 
may also be served. Tea, of course, will be the bev- 

erage at this meal as at all others. 7 

Our little friend Kenjiro is a very cleanly boy and 
is careful to bathe frequently. The bathtub at the 
back of the house, with its little furnace in one end 
for heating the water, is patronized by every mem- 
ber of the family in succession, the water being al- 
ways hot. 

Kenjiro is very happy. Japanese children are al- 
ways so. The babies seldom cry; they are taught to 
be good-natured. It would not be nice, the Japanese 
say, for other people to see an unhappy face. On the 
other hand, they must not be loud or noisy, but gen- 
tle and quiet. 

Manners form a large part of the teaching of 
Japanese children. So, long before Kenjiro could 
walk, his training began. He learned how many 
bows to make, and just how to make them to differ- 
ent people—for he does not bow the same to all. He 
learned how to kneel and touch his forehead to the 
floor before an older person, or some one of rank. 

A story is told by a visitor in Japan showing how 
carefully the people there train their children in 
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bowing. He went into a shop where he found a 
whole family. They all knelt down, and then waken- 
ed the two-year-old baby on his sister’s back. He 


Mutsu 


was set on the floor, and at once he bowed and touch- 
ed his little forehead to the floor, just as the others 
had done. There was no erying or cross looks. He 
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was then put back in his shawl and allowed to go to 
sleep. You see he was used to that sort of treatment, 
so he did not mind it. 

Kenjiro has been taught just how to enter a room 
and leave it, and how to speak to different people. 
His sister, too, has had many lessons in how to serve 
people. She must carry a bowl at a certain height; 
she must pass a plate in a particular way; she has 
learned how to arrange flowers and ornaments. 

Both children have been trained to love beautiful 
things. Kenjiro would not think of breaking off a 
flower or leaf just to tear it to pieces and throw it 
away. 

Politeness and kindness to even the lowest person 
are expected. Harsh words are never spoken. 
Everywhere is sold the little image of the three 
monkeys—one with hands covering his eyes, one his 
ears, and one his mouth. This indicates that no one 
is to look for evil, listen to evil, or speak evil; and a 
good lesson it is for all children. 

When a visitor comes, Kenjiro’s father welcomes 
him somewhat like this: “Welcome to my miserable 
home. It is unworthy of your august presence.” 
The visitor then answers in the same way, prais- 
ing his host and speaking of his own unworthiness. 

Another thing Kenjiro is taught to do, is to obey 
his parents. He never thinks of disobeying his fath- 
er and mother. When told to do a thing, he does it 
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without asking “why.” Even grown-up people obey 
their parents in Japan. 


x GAMES THAT KENJIRO PLAYS 


Do not think that because his mother and father 
are strict with him Kenjiro is not happy. As I have 
told you, he is very happy and light-hearted, for he 
has much to make him so. His parents love him and 
try to give him pleasure. He has much time to play, 
and many are the games he knows. 

Some of them are the same games that you play, 
though often they are changed a little from your 


_way of playing them. It is said that in no country 


in the world are there so many toyshops and fairs 
for the sale of children’s toys. 

The playground for all the children is the street. 
Here Kenjiro and Mutsu find all the playmates they 
want. Many of the little girls are carrying babies 
on their backs. The babies are tied on in shawls, 
and the girls do not seem to mind them at all. They 
run about and play the same as if no baby were 
there. A favorite game is “bounce the ball.” Itisa 
funny sight to see the little girls jumping about, with 
black hair flying, and the babies’ heads bobbing back 
and forth. The babies laugh and seem to enjoy the 
game. When they are tired, they fall asleep, with 
little heads snuggled against sister’s neck. The 
girls also like to play battledore and shuttlecock, a 
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game in which a light ball is tossed back and forth 
between two players with rackets. 

Kenjiro and his friends spin tops, but their tops 
are different from yours. They have contests with 
them, too. The ones they use for the purpose have 
strong iron rings around them. We will watch one 
of these contests. First Kenjiro winds up his top 
with a string and throws it to the ground. While 
it is spinning, another boy throws his top so that it 
hits Kenjiro’s and knocks it over. It is hit so hard 
that it is thrown several feet. This gives the other 
boy the game. 

Kite-flying is a favorite pastime with boys, and 
even with men. They have kites of all sizes and 
shapes. Babies on their sisters’ backs carry a string 
with a tiny gay kite on the end. Boys have large 
ones, with which they sometimes have contests. 
Kenjiro has one taller than he is. It is made of 
tough paper on a bamboo frame and decorated with 
gay pictures. The string is covered with pounded 
glass mixed with glue. That is to break the strings 
of the other kites, for if he can break the string of 
some other boy’s kite it will then be his. Sometimes 
the kite contests are between two groups, one team 
having kites of one color and the other team having 
those of another color. These contests are all good- 
natured. No one gets cross, and there is no quar- 
reling. 
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The boys also play a game of ball in which their 
shoes, or sandals, are used as balls. Blindman’s 
buff, puss-in-the-corner and hunt-the-slipper are 
some other games that we play which are also known 
to the children of Japan. 

Kenjiro enjoys going swimming and fishing as 
much as does any American boy. He walks on stilts, 
too, and can excel the boys of our country in this 
sport, for he plays games and runs races on them. 

Every boy, I suppose, likes to play war and fight 
battles. Kenjiro and his friends often do this. 
They have toy swords of bamboo. Sometimes they 
have a contest with flags, those on one side carrying 
red flags, the others, carrying white ones. The ob- 
ject of the game is to get as many flags as possible 
from the other side. When the leader rings a bell 
everyone stops, and the side which has the most 
flags is declared winner. 

A very interesting thing these children do is the 
making of sand pictures. Kenjiro can make beau- 
tiful ones, for he has been taught by a man who 
knows how to do it well. He has bags of different 
' eolored sand, one each of red, yellow, blue, black and 
white. First he pours out the white, forming it into 
a square. Then he takes a handful of black, and 
letting it run through his fingers, forms an outline 
of a bird, or anything he wishes in his picture. Now 
he finishes it by filling in with the other colors. If 
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he wishes green, he lets the blue and yellow sift 
through his fingers together. So you see he is quite 
an artist, but no better than dozens of his playmates. 

Out in the street Kenjiro sees many amusing 
things. Street shows, in which children and mon- 
keys take part, may often be seen. The monkeys 
look very cunning in their little kimonos. 

At times a man comes along with a mixture of 
gluten made from rice. This he molds quickly into 
animals, people, fans, parasols, jinrikishas and 
many other shapes. The children crowd around 
him, eager to see and to buy. 

Men who sell sweetmeats call attention to their 
wares by singing a song, telling a story, or dancing 
about in all sorts of queer ways. Best of all the 
street peddlers is the old woman with her outfit of 
charcoal stove, jar of batter and cake-turner. She 
rents it out to children for five sens an hour (about 
two cents and a half), and they may bake cakes to 
their hearts’ content. They think it more fun to 
bake their own cakes, and the old lady always has a 
crowd around her. 

In the winter our little friend loves to play in the 
snow. He throws snowballs, slides on the ice, 
coasts, and builds snow forts just as American boys 
do. Healso makes images of men in the snow. The 
favorite snow man is the Daruma, one of the Jap- 
anese gods. Kenjiro also makes cats, dogs and other 
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animals in snow, showing great skill in modeling 


them. 


Besides all these out-of-door games, Kenjiro plays 
many card games. The game of alphabet is played 
with cards, half of which contain proverbs and half 
pictures of the proverbs. Each proverb begins with 
a different letter of the alphabet. Some one calls 
out a proverb, and the one who has the picture 
answers, and gives up his card. The player who 
gets rid of his cards first, wins. The loser, if a boy, 
has a dab of ink put on his face; if a girl, she has a 
wisp of straw stuck in her hair. Checkers is played 
with three hundred checkers on the board at once. 
Because so many pieces are used, much skill is re- 
quired in playing. 

Another game is played with a large board on 
which are pictures and names of all the post stations 
between Tokio and Kioto. These are in their order, 
with the number of miles between. The game is 
played by throwing dice. On the picture of Kioto 
is a pile of coins, or rice cakes, much loved by Kenjiro 
and his playmates. The one who reaches Kioto first, 
of course, gets the prize. 

The “Hundred Verses of a Hundred Poets” is a 
game played with two hundred cards. Half the 
eards contain the beginnings of stanzas of poetry, 
and the other half finish the stanzas. The game is 
played much like the alphabet game. Some one reads 
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the first of a stanza, and the one who has the card 
containing the rest of it, reads his card. The object 
of each player is to get rid of his cards. ; 

Other games are on the subjects of geography, 
history, writers and heroes. Still others show how 
noble it is to be unselfish, clean and honest; or teach 
the children not to complain because of pain from 
cuts and bruises. 

Often Kenjiro’s father takes the whole family to 
the theater. They go in the morning and stay all 
day. The theater is divided into queer little boxes. 
Each family has a box, where they sit upon the floor. 
They take their dinner with them, and eat it in the 
theater. Hot tea is served throughout the per- 
formance. 

Kenjiro and his sister have several pets. First of 
all is the monkey, a cunning, chattering little fellow. 
He stays in the garden, climbing about in the trees. 
In the pond are some goldfish. They are great pets, 
coming up to be fed when Kenjiro calls them. Mutsu 
has a kitten which she loves dearly. Its tail is only 
a stub, for no cats have long tails in Japan. 

The children are kind to these pets, as they are to 
everything. Many dogs run about the streets. The 
people feed them and children often stop to comb 
and brush their hair for them. A few years ago 
dogs were thought to be sacred animals, and no one 
dared to harm them, 
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KENJIRO’S SCHOOL 


When five years old, Kenjiro started to school. 
In his school the children take off their shoes at 
the door. When they enter the room they make low 
bows to the teacher and the teacher makes low bows 
to them. Then the children sit down and begin their 
lessons. If Kenjiro had gone to school twenty-five 
years ago he would have had to sit on the floor all 
day, but now every Japanese boy and girl sits on a 
bench and has very much the same kind of desk the 
American child uses. 

The books out of which our little Japanese friend 
reads are queer. The first page is at the back and 
one must begin at the bottom of the page and read 
up. And learning to read and write is not so simple 
a matter for Kenjiro as it is for you. Instead of 
learning twenty-six letters of the alphabet as you do, 
he must learn fifty of one kind and forty-five of an- 
other! 

When they write, the children use brushes instead 
of pens, and write from right to left, and up and 
down the pages. When they recite, they shout out 
their lessons as loudly as they can. All this would, 
of course, seem very strange to us. There are Eng- 
lish schools in Japan where many of the rich people 
send their children, but Kenjiro knows nothing of 
them; for he has always attended the Japanese 
schools, 
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\, FESTIVALS IN KENJIRO’S COUNTRY 


There are many holidays in Japan to break up the 
monotony of school life. In no other country are 
there so many. The happiest of these holidays is the 
Feast of the New Year. Kenjiro knows nothing of 
Christmas, but the New Year’s celebration is as im- 
portant to him. 

It lasts three days, and during this time everyone 
enters into the fun. Kenjiro’s mother has the house 
cleaned several days beforehand and decorates it. 
On each side of the door, outside, is a pine tree and a 
stem of bamboo. They are joined by a grass rope 
which runs on to the next house. This rope keeps 
away evil spirits, the Japanese think. Branches, 
ferns and plants are set around, and flags and paper 
decorations are everywhere. 

Days in advance the bazaars are gay with all kinds 
of pretty things. Kenjiro and Mutsu go with their 
mother when she buys the decorations. She also 
buys gifts for friends and servants. Some of these 
gifts are sent, and some they take themselves when 
they go to call. Hach present has fastened to the 
package a little gold or red or white paper kite to 
show that it is a gift. 

The whole family have new clothes, the prettiest 
they can buy. Mutsu looks sweet in a gay flowered 
kimono with searlet under-dress. Her obi is of bro- 
cade with scarlet over-sash to keep it in place. A 
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searlet pocket hangs at her side, and in her hair is 
a knot of scarlet crepe, a beautiful comb, and several 
pretty hairpins. In her belt she has a cunning little 
embroidered case for her paper handkerchiefs, of 
which she carries a number. 

Kenjiro is not so gayly attired as his sister, but he 
is beautifully dressed, too. His pocket and sash are 
of purple. 

The arrival of the mochi-man the night before the 
New Year is hailed with delight. He brings with 
him everything needed to make the sweet rice cakes 
of which Japanese children are so fond. The dough 
must be pounded and kneaded for some time before 
baking, and our little friends love to watch him as 
he works. 

During the three days of this festival the family 
eall on all their friends. To many they make pres- 
ents. Here they are served with tea and sweetmeats. 
Their friends come to see them, too. The whole time 
is spent in various enjoyments. There are proces- 
sions on the streets and dances by companies of girls 
- dressed to look like birds, flowers, or butterflies. 

Along the streets are fairs where many things are 
on sale. A very strange fair is held on New Year's 
Eve. It is a rule for everyone to pay all that they 
owe before the New Year. So the poor people who 
have no money bring some of their possessions and 
sell them in the street. Sometimes these are very 
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common things, but often they are real treasures— 
such as a fine piece of embroidery, little ivory boxes, 
or silver charms. 

At this time there is much playing of games. 
Little girls play battledore and shuttlecock, while 
boys, and many of the grown people, play different 
card games. The three days and nights of the New 
Year’s Festival are surely filled with joy and fun; 
no wonder the children love it. 

On the third day of the third month comes the 
Girls’ Festival. This is called the Feast of the Dolls, 
and it is kept in every home in which there is a little 
girl. Several days beforehand the family starts get- 
ting ready for the festival. Kenjiro’s mother brings 
out many beautiful dolls which she has stored away. 
These are called the O-hina-sama, the honorable 
dolls. Some are many years, even centuries, old. 
They have been kept in the family all this time, more 
being added at each festival. The girls have ordi- 
nary dolls to play with every day, but these they 
have only on this one day of the year. 

Each pair of dolls is dressed in the costume of 
their time, and have tiny houses and furnishings 
which belong with them. There is everything com- 
plete for housekeeping, such as people had when the 
dolls were made, but all just the size for doll house- 
keepers. What a delightful time Mutsu has all day 
long playing with these dollies, and cooking little 
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dinners for them in the doll kitchens! Friends are 


invited to call at any hour of the day or evening and 
are served with cakes and sweet wine. 


The dolls themselves are arranged on a tier of 
shelves made like a miniature grandstand. This is 


Dolls Arranged for the Doll Festival 
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covered with a bright red cloth. On the top snelf 
are two figures representing the Emperor and the 
Empress. These are called the Emperor and Em- 
press dolls. Next below are dolls representing cour- 
tiers and attendants of the Emperor and Empress. 
On the steps below these are the court musician dolls. 
Every family owns these special dolls and most of 
them have many more. By means of them the chil- 
dren learn much of the history of their country. 

On this delightful day every little girl in Japan 
has a new dolly. Girls may be seen going about the 
streets with these new dolls on their backs just as 
they carry the babies. They look very proud, indeed, 
of their burdens. When a girl is married she takes 
her dolls with her to her new home. 

Kenjiro’s turn soon comes, for the boys have a day 
of their own, on the fifth day of the fifth month. 
This Boys’ Festival is called the Feast of the Flags. 
Then the houses are decorated with flags and ban- 
ners. Every family having one or more sons places 
a bamboo pole outside the door; to this is fastened 
a huge paper fish, one for each son. The fish is al- 
ways a carp, the symbol of the Boys’ Festival. This 
fish is able to swim against a strong current and to 
leap over waterfalls, and it is the parents’ hope that 
their boys will show the same strength and courage 
in meeting hard times in life as does the carp in 
stemming the current. The wind blows the fish out 
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from the poles, making them look as if they were 
pulling at their fastenings and were really alive. 

The shops have as many toys to sell for the boys 
at this time as they had for the girls two months 
before. But they are different kinds of toys. Boys 
must have warlike things, so on this day Kenjiro has 
flags, helmets, swords, bows and arrows, and spears 
adorning the red-covered shelves; and instead of 
dolls he has toy animals. Among the decorations 
are images, but these, too, are of different kinds. 
They are images of soldiers, generals, warriors, 
wrestlers and heroes. A set of these toys is bought 
for each son. 

On this day Kenjiro and his playmates play such 
games as the battle of the flags, or other mimic 
battles. 

On the seventh day of the seventh month the boys 
have another holiday. This is called the Festival 
of Tanabata. I am sure all small boys would love 
this day, for it is a day when all boys go swimming! 

It is believed in Japan that there lives in the water 
a terrible Sea Monkey, with a very long arm. He 
watches little boys, and if one goes swimming with- 
out permission, he draws him under the water. But 
during the Festival of Tanabata this monster is sup- 
posed to be tied up, and all boys may swim as much 
as they wish. 

All through the year there are festivals of some 
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kind—cherry blossom parties, autumn gatherings 
and winter revels. Almost every month comes a 
Flower Festival. The Japanese love flowers, and as 
each festival comes, the children are taken where 
they can see beautiful flowers and spend the whole 
day among them. 

First come the plum blossoms in February. In 
March the cherry trees bloom. In Tokio this is the 
greatest of the Flower Festivals. So many ave- 
nues of cherry trees have been planted that the 
whole city is beautiful with them. In April come 
the peonies, and in May the wisteria. The iris blooms 
early in June, and the convolvuli in July. 

The Feast of the Lotus is held in August. The 
lotus blossoms are perfect only in the morning. At 
last, in November, comes the great Chrysanthemum 
Feast. Japan is sometimes called the Chrysanthe- 
mum Empire, because so many of these flowers 
bloom there. 


TRAVEL IN KENJIRO’S COUNTRY 


You will be interested, I am sure, in knowing 
how people travel in this queer country where Ken- 
jiro lives. In the city, when Mrs. Nomura goes 
out, she rides in a jinrikisha, which looks like a two- 
wheeled cart with a wide seat and a top on it. This 
is drawn by one or more men instead of by a horse. 

In many places where the road crosses a stream, 
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no bridge is built. Instead, men wade across the 
water, carrying things over on their heads. People 
also ride in a basket-like conveyance carried by two 
men, or sometimes they are carried on the shoulders 
of oneman. In places where there are a great many 
canals, people travel much by boat. The boats are 
decorated with flowers and flags, and at night are 
lighted by paper lanterns. 


KENJIRO’S RELIGION 


Kenjiro has been taught a strange kind of relig- 
ion, which most of the Japanese people believe. 
They worship many gods, and have temples every- 
where. Some of the temples are very beautiful, 
with pretty grounds around them. Kenjiro and 
Mutsu go often to one of them with their father and 
mother. Here they do not listen to a sermon. Go- 
ing in, the children clap their hands softly to call 
down a blessing upon their heads. Then leaving an 
offering of money on the matting, they go out into 
the gardens and play on the grass, or watch the 
gvold-fish in the water. Many Japanese have become 
Christians, but it is hard for them to forget their _ 


old teaching. 
 Kenjiro certainly lives in a strange country, but 2 


there is much in it that is beautiful, and interesting, . 
too; and he likes his country as well as you like your 
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